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ORGANIZING FOR PATRIOTIC WORK IN 
ENGLISH CLASSES 



C. C. CERTAIN 

Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan 



Realizing the importance of enlisting the high-school boys and 
girls of Detroit in the bond campaign, the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce made, at the beginning of the Second Liberty Loan Drive, 
a generous appropriation for the High-School Committee. The 
Superintendent of Schools, appreciating the value of services that 
could be rendered by the students and foreseeing the benefits to 
be derived by the students in an educational way, immediately 
authorized all high-school teachers of English to organize their 
classes to assist in the Liberty Loan Drive. Two bulletins were 
prepared by the writer, one for each of the fifteen thousand students 
in the Detroit high schools and one for each of their teachers. 
These pamphlets made possible organized and systematic work 
in the English classes of all the high schools. The fifteen thousand 
students followed the outline for class activities suggested in these 
bulletins and helped to solve the problems raised therein. The 
bulletin indicated the general motives and purposes underlying 
the plan of co-operation between the Board of Commerce and the 
high-school students, formulated plans and methods of procedure, 
noted the results expected, and provided a way in which the public 
might be made aware of the results gained. 

The following report upon the project appeared in The Detroiter, 
the official organ of the Detroit Board of Commerce : 

The appropriation by the Board of Commerce made possible three achieve- 
ments: first, twelve high-school faculties and fifteen thousand high-school 
students working together with a clearly conceived and a well-defined patriotic 
purpose in view; second, a feeling of co-operation between the boys and girls 
on one hand and the men who were actually directing the campaign on the 
other; third, a thorough training of high-school students for future patriotic 
work of this kind. 
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Complete records of all the work done in the English classes were pre- 
served. The result is a collection of scrap-books and portfolios containing 
material of an intensely practical and patriotic nature ranging from salesman- 
ship talks and sales letters to plans of reconstruction after this and other 
liberty loans have been oversubscribed and final victory achieved. The scrap- 
books contain clippings from newspapers, magazine articles, advertisements, 
cartoons, and a collection of stray odds and ends reflecting the spirit of the 
Second Liberty Loan Campaign of 191 7. These books are in many instances 
beautifully illuminated with original drawings and sketches by the students. 
The portfohos contain copies of patriotic speeches, selling talks, dialogues, sales 
letters, histories of the previous loan, and hundreds of original papers on novel 
and interesting phases of the Liberty Loan Campaign. 

A complete exhibit of this interesting material was displayed 
at the Board of Commerce Building during the week following the 
campaign. The exhibit contained specimen scrap-books and port- 
folios from each of the high schools in the city. 

The two bulletins are given herewith for the benefit of persons 
who may be interested in undertaking similar plans of organization, 
either in future liberty loan drives or in activities with the Junior 
Division of the American Red Cross. 

The plan of organization set forth in the bulletins makes pos- 
sible a more flexible form of recitation than the conventional one 
commonly known. In a program of education appropriate to a 
democracy, the conventional recitation typified in the traditional 
question-and-answer process of instruction and in the topical plan 
of development is extremely limited in range of appUcation. The 
modern conception of education in a democracy demands a new 
type of recitation depending upon active participation as in the 
processes of social life. 

In this new t)^e of recitation the aim of the teacher is to make 
use of acts purposed, projected, planned, executed, a,nd judged by the 
pupils either individually or in co-operation. The recitation in 
this form constitutes the so-called problem-project method of 
instruction. The teaching procedure is in the beginning involved 
in the use of acts motivated by easily attainable ends. The pro- 
cedure becomes involved in more and more complicated acts as 
maturity and experience make them possible. 

In the new type of recitation experience is not regarded as the 
product of adult life, but as a continuous process in the direction 
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of which the activities of the pupils are receiving motivation. The 
experiences of childhood in the educational sense represent a con- 
tinuous process, a blending and becoming part of the generalized 
experiences called subject-matter. In the new type of recitation, 
the teacher furnishes the necessary guidance for experience of the 
proper kind, and for growth in the desired direction, by selecting 
appropriate stimuli for given responses on the part of the students 
and by attaching satisfaction to desirable responses and dis- 
satisfaction to undesirable responses. 

BULLETIN OF THE DETROIT ENGLISH CLUB 

ISSUED OCCASIONALLY 

PART I 



Volume I OCTOBER 8, 191 7 Nxjmber i 

Subject: The Detroit Liberty Loan Drive 
To Students of English in the Detroit High Schools: 

The Superintendent of the Detroit schools has issued a bulletin asking 
that, "beginning October 8 and continuing until October 27, if it seems best, 
English classes .... lay aside their regular work" and make a study of 
conditions relating to the sale of Liberty Bonds. 

The following suggestions are made to members of classes in high-school 
English with a view to bringing about united effort on the part of these classes 
for the Liberty Loan Drive now being started in the city: 

I. From October 8 to October 18, plan and organize your class work with 
the purpose of arousing enthusiasm and making known facts relating to 
the Second Liberty Loan of 191 7. 

II. From October 18 to October 27, put forth every possible appeal that you 
can to interest citizens of Detroit in buying Liberty Bonds and in helping 
thereby to "win and end the war!" 

III. Let the purposes of your English class be: 

A. To make a strong effort through both oral and written speech to 
further the work of your high school in selling Liberty Bonds and to 
place your high school on record among the high schools of the city 
as leading in this enterprise. 

B. To preserve complete records of all work done in this connection, and 
to present these in attractive and creditable form to the Head of the 
Department of Enghsh or to the Principal as the supreme achievement 
of your class for the term. 

C. To include in these records detailed minutes of class programs, reports 
upon speeches and discussions, book reviews and digests of magazine 
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articles, copies of advertisements and posters prepared by the class, 
copies of letters written with reference to the sale of Liberty Bonds, 
a final statement of results accomplished by the class, and comments 
upon weaknesses that might well be corrected in the event of another 
such opportunity to aid in the fight against German autocracy. 

IV. Do all of your work so well that it may be accepted in lieu of the usual 
assignments in English. 

A. Preserve records of all oral and written work as evidence of the fact 
that you have continued your training in English and have accom- 
plished other patriotic duties at the same time. 

1. Bind these records neatly in the form of a portfolio lettered appro- 
priately or decorated in any suitable manner. 

2. The portfolio of records should be presented to the Head of your 
Department of English or to your Principal, who will place it 
among other portfolios on exhibit in your Library during the first 
week of November. 

3. These portfolios will have great practical value when the next 
Liberty Loan Drive is on, and in times to come will have historic 
interest which it is difificult at present to picture. 

B. From among the portfolios presented by each of the grades in the 
high school, one will be selected for exhibiting in the Public Library 
and in other suitable places during the first weeks in November, 
and in Chicago at the meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English during Thanksgiving week. 

1. The public at large may be given the opportunity to read your 
records if you prepare them neatly and accurately and endeavor 
to present in them every possible solution to problems that develop 
in the Liberty Loan Drive. 

2. Make your portfolio a model of enthusiasm and good workmanship. 
You will be doing thereby your bit in the Great War to make the 
•world safe for Democracy. 

3. Your class portfolio should contain the best compositions that 
your class can write. 

a) Have all class minutes, reports, letters, book reviews, digests, 
abstracts, speeches, and other written records revised and 
re-written, if necessary, by a Reviewing Committee in whose 
members the class has full confidence. 

y. In order that you may have readily available authoritative information, 
collect all possible published matter concerning the Liberty Loan and 
bind this printed matter in the form of a scrap-book containing news- 
paper and magazine clippings, circulars, posters, pamphlets, government 
documents, and pictures and cartoons. 

A. Study and discuss at class meetings the printed matter made accessible 
in your scrap-book. 
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B. From the scrap-book and from other sources of information make a 
study to determine what your class can do to assist specifically in the 
Liberty Loan Drive now on in the city. Get clearly in mind the things 
you are to do, then set to work upon these things as definite tasks to 
be completed in a stated time. 

VI. It will be well for you to look upon the tasks to be undertaken by your 
class as problems, for you can then more easily keep in mind that in all 
of your work you are helping to solve the great civic problem before 
Detroit just now, which is to sell before October 28 her quota of forty- 
three million dollars' worth of Liberty Bonds, or of "Humanity Bonds," 
as some speakers are calling them. 

VII. Every member of your class must help in the solution of this big civic 
problem, because the problem itself bears closely upon the success of our 
own national armies that are going to the front in Europe to restore and 
make secure to the world the freedom and peace which the German 
Empire has ruthlessly tried to destroy. 

A. A good way to begin work is by starting the scrap-book. Every 
student in the class should bring clippings and other printed matter 
each day for posting and preserving for convenient reference. 

B. Let every member of the class make two lists of problems that can 
be worked out before October 27, one list consisting of problems to be 
completed before October 18, and another list to consist of problems 
to be completed between October 18 and October 27. 

These problems might be listed in some such form as the following: 
I. Problems for solution October 8 to October 18. 

a) This class should be kept informed concerning speeches made at 
public meetings. What can be done to accomplish this ? Shall 
members of the class take turn in serving as reporters ? 

b) The little people in the grade schools of the city should be given 
information concerning the Second Liberty Loan of 191 7. How 
can my class assist in conveying to them this information ? If 
by letters, how and when shall the letters be written ? If by 
speeches, how shall we select the most capable students to make 
the speeches? Shall we organize a corps of "Four-Minute 
Scouts" ? 

c) New speeches wiU be needed for the Four-Minute Men who are 
scheduled to speak from October 8 to October 18 to arouse 
enthusiasm; plant the thought; explain facts. My class must find 
ways of helping these Four-Minute Men. Could the members 
of my class become "Two-Minute Boys and Girls" ? 

d) Circular letters and individual letters may be used to spread 
ideas concerning the Liberty Loan. What can my class do to 
compile lists of addresses and write letters to this end ? 
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2. October i8 to October 27. 

a) This period of the campaign is the time for rushing the sale of 
bonds. How can my class help through the preparation of 
salesmanship talks? 

b) This is a period for real business. What can my class do by 
writing letters, and making appointments for teams in the field 
to sell bonds? 

c) Posters and advertisements are effective agencies in selling goods 
of any kind. Could my class help in the sale of bonds by writing 
legends or placards and preparing copy for advertisements ? 

C. Appoint a committee to read quickly through the Usts of problems 
submitted by the students and to select the ones that the class is to 
work upon. 

1. Determine the exact period of time that can be given to the solu- 
tion of each problem. Make plans of work with sufficient speed 
to permit you to complete any undertaking in the required time. 
Keep constantly in mind that you are working against time that 
is slipping rapidly away. 

2. To be thoroughly business-like draw up a set of resolutions setting 
forth your purposes as a class, outlining a limited plan of work, 
and setting dates for the completion of the work agreed upon. 

3. Keep testing your plans by the progress you make. If little prog- 
ress is made, change your plans sufficiently to get results. 

4. Organize teams and committees and assign each team or committee 
a definite part of the work to be accomplished. Give each team 
a specific problem. Do not give any one team more than one 
thing to do at a time. 

D. Regard the various tasks undertaken in yoiu- class as problems grow- 
ing out of the great national drive for the sale of the Second Liberty 
Loan of 1917. 

Approved: 

Chas. E. Chadsey, 

Superintendent of Schools 
October 8, 191 7 

BULLETIN OF THE DETROIT ENGLISH CLUB 

ISSUED OCCASIONALLY 

PART II 

Volume I OCTOBER 8, 1917 Number 1 

Subject: The Detroit Liberty Loan Drive 
Suggestions to High-School Teachers of English: 

I. Assist the classes immediately in their first interpretation of Part I of 
this Bulletin. 
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II. From October 8 to October 18 assist the classes in their preparations to 
meet prospective buyers of Liberty Bonds. 

A. Develop in the classes a feeling of responsibility for the success of the 
Detroit campaign. 

I. Help the classes to sense and feel the difiSculties involved in the 
Second Bond Issue. 

B. Give the classes fuU opportunity to discuss such questions and topics 
as will suggest solutions to difficulties that the classes themselves may 
aid in overcoming. 

C. Set the classes to gathering at once printed information of all kinds 
relating to the campaign and connected interests. 

III. From October 18 to October 27 aid the classes in the solution of their 
problems relating to the immediate sale of bonds. 

IV. Be sure that the students clearly understand their part in the Detroit 
Liberty Loan Drive, and that they assume sufficient responsibiUty to 
carry on organized effort through the EngUsh classes. Be sure that the 
classes are organized for co-operation as well as competition, and that 
there is the same common element of enthusiasm and patriotism thread- 
ing through the working plans of all classes. 

A. Have the students draw clear distinctions between the work in the 
EngUsh classes and the work in the grade rooms.' The work in the 
EngUsh classes may be made analogous to that of a club of organized 
salesmen representing several firms or corporations, whUe the work 
in the grade rooms may be made analogous to that of single firms or 
corporations in their independent business meetings. 

B. Once the students have a clear conception of the task before them, 
give them freedom to formulate their own purposes, to project their 
own plans, to execute these plans, and to judge results with a mini- 
mum of interference. 

1. Guide the classes; stimulate interest in the desired direction. 
Avoid setting tasks in a way to destroy initiative. 

a) Assist the classes by providing a context of suggestion out of 
which stimulating problems may be developed. 

2. Hold the classes responsible for the value of aims set forth, for the 
appropriateness of purposes stated, for the suitableness of pro- 
jected plans, for the proper execution of plans, and for the judgment 
of results finaUy achieved. 

C. Organize all class activities through the medium of the social group. 

Let each class work as a social unit in the Liberty Bond Drive. 
I. Make your scheme of class organization flexible. Regard the 
entire class as a social unit, but work with it under functional 

' Each house or grade room was divided into teams of twenty-five each whose 
purpose was to get tangible results in selling bonds. The English classes were 
expected to support these teams in practical ways. 
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schemes of organization. Maintain the club idea, but emphasize 
also co-operating committees, competing teams, informal discus- 
sion groups, and individual leaders. 

2. T3rpical Weekly Schedule: Monday, club meeting, set speeches, pre- 
pared discussions, reports upon scrap-book, report of class critic; 
Tuesday, club meeting, reports of co-operating committees, reports 
of competing teams, work upon portfolio, work upon scrap-book; 
Wednesday, experience meeting, informal discussions conducted 
by leaders previously appointed or elected, reports by grade-room 
representatives giving accounts of progress made and of successful 
salesmanship methods in vogue in various grade rooms; Thursday, 
club meeting, report of Committee on Programs, special reports 
upon articles read and speeches heard, reading of book reviews, 
work upon scrap-book, report of Reviewing Committee and filing 
of records in portfolio; Friday, informal discussion groups, discus- 
sions led by the teacher and by individual leaders in the class, 
discussion of the next week's campaign and of the plans for class 
programs, teacher and students hear reports upon the class records 
and make suggestions. 
D. Make use of the present national crisis in fixing a social point of view 

in every class undertaking. 

1. Make much of audience situations; see that every activity initiated 
in the class is related to real situations that give reality to the 
communication of thought and feeling. 

a) Put the students in the attitude of solving problems for which 
they feel some keen responsibility relating to their social, civic, 
or national interests. 

2. Make all the "recitations" in English real occasions for talking, 
speaking, writing, listening, and reading with the motive of aiding 
in the present national crisis. 

a) Let these occasions be opportunities to bring home to the 
students the power of the English language: (i) in influencing 
people's conduct, (2) in the performance of social and national 
service, and (3) in building up new personal, social, and national 
relations. 

b) Build all the exercises in the English classes upon the basic 
tendencies to communicate ideas and to react to human sym- 
pathy. 

V. Suggested activities: 

A. Class activities should be organized in two divisions corresponding 
to the two periods of the campaign: (i) October 8 to October 18, 
activities tending to arouse enthusiasm, to inform, and to instruct; 
and (2) October 18 to October 27, activities relating to conditions 
bearing upon direct solicitation for sales. 
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B. Activities from October 8 to October 18. 

1. Collecting printed information and binding in scrap-book. 

2. Reading and discussing printed information. 

3. Stating problems and formulating plans of work. 

4. Organizing competing teams and co-operating committees. 

5. Student speakers preparing to go before audiences in grade schools. 

6. Compiling lists of addresses for letters explaining the Liberty Bonds. 

7. Preparing portfolio containing a complete file of all papers pre- 
sented in the class and of all records made between the dates of 
October 8 and October 18. 

8. Preparing speeches of patriotic nature for delivery in the class 
and elsewhere. 

a) Topics upon the history of Detroit and Michigan; b) Topics 
upon the life stories of great men and women of today; c) Topics 
upon America's part in the great world-struggle for freedom 
and human progress; d) Topics upon Detroit's part in the World 
War; e) Book reviews, abstracts of articles; /) Digests of daily 
and weekly news; g) Summaries of speeches; h) Topics upon 
inventions and changes brought about by the war; i) Anecdotes 
and stories coming from the war zone; f) Letters from soldiers 
and relief workers at the front; k) Facts concerning the life in 
prison camps, and concerning places despoiled and laid waste 
by the German armies. 

C. Activities from October 18 to October 27. 

1. Dramatizations in class for training in salesmanship. 

2. Letters written in follow-up correspondence and in making appoint- 
ments for student salesmen. 

3. Writing advertisements, and legends for posters. 

4. Editing and revising records for filing in portfoho. 

VI. Theory of work in outhne form: 

The following elements underUe the ultimate success of the work in 
EngUsh classes during the Liberty Loan Drive. 

A. National consciousness, alertness to national needs and wants, appre- 
ciation of national purposes in the great World War, comprehension 
of difficulties in the way of final success, sense of responsibilities 
resting upon the high schools of Detroit. 

B. Unifying sense of responsibihty, identification of the individual with 
the work of the class as a group and of the school as a unit in the larger 
competing group of high schools. 

C. Satisfyingness of acts completed under plans projected by the high- 
school students themselves. 

D. Removedness of the teacher when not needed for special advice, or 
when not needed in emergencies to economize time. 
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E. Functional scheme of class organization: clubs, committees, teams, 
individual leaders. 

F. Purposeful activity: the basis of the so-called project method of 
teaching. Focusing of the individual self in the activities of the class 
as an organized social group. 

1. Students' plan of work, purposed, projected, developed and organ- 
ized, executed, and judged as to result or outcome by the students 
themselves. 

2. Two aspects of the project: activities requiring little reflective 
thinking and activities requiring reflective thinking centering 
around specific problems. 

a) Statement of problems in terms of difficulties to be overcome; 
h) the suggestion of possible solutions to difficulties; c) the 
development of bearings of difficulties; d) observation and 
experimentation; e) suspended judgment while establishing 
conclusions. 

G. Stimulation and guidance, (i) through organization of a functional 
character, (2) through the selection of conditions and situations favor- 
able to responses of appropriate kind, (3) through the selection of 
reading matter. 

Approved: 

Chas. E. Chadsey, 

Superintendent of Schools 
October 8, 1917 



